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Never  was  Kipling  further  wrong 
than  when  he  said  that  the  West  is 
West  and  the  East  is  East,  and  never 
the  twain  can  meet.  That  is  absurd. 
Long  ago  Socrates  learned  that  human- 
ity is  one,  with  faiths,  fears,  hopes  and 
thoughts  in  common.  If  East  and  West 
are  different,  they  are  yet  akin.  If  they 
are  far  apart,  it  is  only  on  the  surface, 
for  the  life  they  live  and  the  truth  they 
seek  are  ever  the  same.  Dig  deep  enough 
and  you  will  find  the  “still,  sad  music 
of  humanity*’  flowing  like  an  undertone 
beneath  all  variations  of  race,  creed,  and 
climate. 

How  different  the  East  is  from  the 
West  we  know.  If  you  have  read  the 
<!tory  of  The  Talisman,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  you  will  recall  the  scene  of  Rich- 
ard at  the  tent  of  Saladin.  A truce  hav- 
ing been  called,  the  two  leaders  met  and 
a test  of  skill  was  proposed.  The  big, 
brawny  man  of  the  west  with  one  blow 
cut  a bar  of  iron  in  two,  and  the  man 
of  the  east  was  amazed.  Saladin,  in  his 
turn,  drew  a keen  scimitar  and  in  an  in- 
stant, as  with  the  twist  of  the  wrist,  laid 
open  a pillow  of  down.  King  Richard 
was  amazed  at  his  dexterity.  This  is  a 
parable  of  East  and  West  in  their  qual- 
ities of  mind,  no  less  than  in  their  feats 
of  skill.  Where  the  English  mind  be- 
gins to  split  and  ravel,  the  German  be- 
gins its  work.  Where  the  German  mind 
becomes  misty  and  vague,  the  Hindu 
mind  takes  up  the  thread,  following  it 
where  we  are  unable  to  go. 

As  a fact,  East  and  West  have  been 
meeting  for  ages.  The  Bible  we  read  is 
an  eastern  Book,  and  He  whom  we  follow 
as  the  Master  of  life  wore  a turban  and 
a tunic.  Time  out  of  mind  the  men  who 
have  most  deeply  touched  us  have  been 
the  men  most  under  the  sway  of  the 
thought  of  the  East.  It  is  a fertilizing 
thought.  It  opens  in  us  seeds  of  faith 
and  beauty.  The  Light  of  Asia,  even 
when  seen  through  the  stained  glass  of 
poetry,  warms  us  strangely.  A common 
afflatus  pervades  the  epigrams  of  Goethe 
the  oriental  poetry  of  Hugo,  the  music 
of  Verdi,  and  the  essays  of  Emerson — 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  sadness  of 


Schopenhauer.  It  may  almost  be  said 
that  our  highest  thought,  from  Plato 
to  Emerson,  is  the  reflected  light  of  the 
East. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a more 
intimate  approach  of  East  and  West. 
In  1866  Keshub  Sen  gave  his  famous  lec- 
ture on  “Jesus  Christ,  Europe  and 
Asia,” — an  utterance  of  sweetness  and 
light  which  opened  a new  day.  Again, 
in  1879,  the  same  golden  voice  was  heard 
in  a lecture  entitled,  “India  Asks  Who  is 
Christ?”  And  the  answer  was  that  He 
is  a prophet  of  the  East,  and  that  the 
men  of  the  East  may,  perhaps,  know 
and  understand  Him  better  than  we  who 
live  in  the  West.  Four  years  later  carne 
that  book,  unique  in  our  annals  for  its 
spiritual  insight  and  beauty.  “The 
Oriental  Christ,”  and  still  later 
from  the  same  pen,  “The  Spirit 
of  God.”  They  were  written  by  Mo- 
zoomdar,  whom  you  may  have  heard  at 
the  Congress  of  Faiths  in  1893  — the 
friend  of  David  Swing,  who  described 
him  as  “a  soul  perfumed  by  the  winds 
and  flowers  of  heavenly  places,  a shadow 
of  the  early  Christians  who  followed 
Jesus  with  shouts  and  palm  branches.” 

And  so  Kipling  was  wrong,  as  any 
one  can  see  who  tries  to  compute  the 
debt  which  the  men  of  the  West  owe  to 
the  men  of  the  East.  In  respect  of  faith, 
while  there  are  sundering  differences  of 
interpretation,  the  fundamental  truths 
underlying  Christianity  and  Hinduism 
are  much  the  same.  In  proof  of  this 
let  me  name  the  ruling  ideas  of  Hindu 
faith  : revelation.  Divine  indwelling,  pro- 
pitiation by  sacrifice,  the  idea  of  priest- 
hood, incarnation,  the  new  birth,  trans- 
migration or  succession  of  rebirths  as 
explaining  the  moral  order,  predestina- 
tion, the  threefold  way  of  salvation — 
work,  knowledge,  faith ; immortality,  and 
union  with  the  Eternal.  If  you  will  look 
closely  at  this  list  you  will  discover  al- 
most every  great  idea  of  our  own  faith. 
If  the  Hindu  mind  interprets  many  of 
those  ideas  in  ways  utterly  alien  to  our 
ways  of  thinking,  none  the  less  it  is 
dealing  with  the  same  realities. 

How  explain  this  similarity  of 
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thought?  Some  attribute  it  to  the  fact 
that  Christianity  entered  northern  India 
in  the  apostolic  age,  under  the  apostle 
Thomas.  The  tradition  of  his  work  in 
south  India  is  not  rejected,  but  it  is  held 
to  be,  so  far,  not  established.  What  in- 
fluence that  ministry  may  have  had  we 
do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  the  resem- 
blances between  the  Bhagavad  Gita — the 
Song  of  the  Exalted  One — the  epic  of 
India,  dating,  perhaps,  from  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  and  the  Gospel  of 
John,  are  very  striking.  So  much  so 
that  many  have  inferred  that  the  writer 
of  that  epic  was  familiar  with  the  fourth 
Gospel.  It  is  safer  to  assume  the  con- 
trary, and  to  find  the  key  to  the  similar- 
ity m the  fact  of  common  experience. 
For  the  points  of  difference  are  equal- 
ly striking,  and,  for  some  of  us,  more 
fundamental. 

For  my  part,  while  paying  highest 
tribute  to  the  Bhagavad  Gita  for  its 
depth,  beauty,  and  power  both  of  thought 
and  of  song,  its  pantheism  blurs  its 
vision.  If  God  be  simply  the  sum  of 
things,  the  All,  distinctions,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  fade  into  mist.  If  all 
is  God,  men  will  worship  the  dark  and 
pitiless  aspects  of  things,  as  they  have 
done  for  ages  in  India.  In  its  hunger 
for  God  this  epic  is  sublime,  but  in  its 
answer  to  that  cry  of  the  human  heart  it 
fails.  There  is  no  real  incarnation. 
Krishna  is  not  a real  person,  but  only  a 
phantom  of  the  mind.  He  did  not  act- 
ually become  man  and  live  the  life  of 
God  on  earth.  Salvation  is  sought,  but 
there  is  no  savior.  Man  is  left  alone, 
and  the  vision  unveiled  of  the  reality 
of  things  in  the  Gita,  when  Krishna 
becomes  for  the  moment  a manifesta- 
tion of  Brahm,  is  terrifying. 

While  rejoicing  in  every  point  of  con- 
tact between  Hindu  faith  and  our  own 
some  of  us  hold  the  error  of  pantheism 
to  be  basic.  Nor  is  it  unfair  to  trace  its 
results  in  Hindu  life,  especially  in  its 
benumbing  quietism,  and  in  its  four  foil 
order  which,  as  between  the  student,  the 
householder,  the  anchorite  and  the  wan- 
dering ascetic,  gives  highest  honor  to 
the  latter.  Take  its  ideal  of  the  man  of 
faith,  described  in  the  Gita  as  one  who 
lives  quiet-eyed  and  serene,  passionless 
and  unperplexed,  too  high  for  gladness, 
grief,  or  fear.  God  forbid!  That  is 
not  victory;  it  is  indifference.  Suppose 
Lincoln  had  been  such  a man,  living  in 
stainless  and  untroubled  calm.  Would 
slavery  have  been  destroyed?  Suppose 
Francis  of  Assisi  had  attained  that 
ideal,  if  you  can  think  of  him  apart 
from  his  gladness  and  pity.  Would  he 
have  called  Italy  back  from  the  rot  of 


luxury  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  re- 
built a crumbling  church? 

So  much  for  the  ideal  of  the  Bhaga- 
vad Gita.  For  all  that,  it  behooves  us 
to  read  that  epic  for  its  stately  grace 
of  style,  its  delicacy  of  insight,  and  its 
profound  longing  for  God.  Moreover, 
it  has  much  to  tell  us  which  we  need 
to  know  about  India;  as,  for  example, 
the  reason  for  caste,  by  which  the  higher 
race  maintained  its  integrity  and  kept 
its  social  order  intact.  Mingling  of 
races,  it  tells  us,  makes  for  hell,  and 
that  is  true  when  the  races  are  not  of 
equal  quality,  since  the  offspring  fail  to 
inherit  the  better  traits  of  either  parent. 
Yet  this  very  system,  which  saved  India 
in  the  past,  may  be  its  undoing  in  the 
present;  for  its  great  need  now  is  unity. 
Also,  reading  the  Gita  will  reveal,  by  its 
many  ties  of  affinity  with  our  own  faith, 
why  Christianity  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  India — sixteen  hundred  per  cent, 
since  1851,  whereas  the  population  has 
increased  only  sixty-five  per  cent. 

Tonight,  however,  we  are  to  study 
a thinker  and  singer  who  goes  back  of 
the  Bhagavad  Gita  to  the  old  forest 
faith  of  India — the  faith  which  carved 
those  rock-cut  temples  of  which  the 
father  of  Kipling  made  models  — the 
faith  which  worships  the  spirit  of  God 
in  nature,  and  seeks  the  realization  of 
life  through  Love.  Love  is  thus  the 
burden  of  all  his  thought  and  song  — 
love  in  all  its  depth  and  wonder,  its 
myriad  forms  of  beauty,  ranging  from 
the  sensual  to  the  spiritual,  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  finite 
to  the  infinite.  Like  Tolstoy,  he  has 
traveled  from  the  worship  of  the  senses 
to  the  quiet  of  sainthood.  It  is  as  a 
teacher  of  the  things  of  the  spirit  that 
he  comes,  singing  in  a new  song  the 
oldest  faith  of  India ; and  as  such  he 
has  been  crowned  with  the  highest  honor 
which  a poet  may  win. 

Tagore  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious 
family  whose  history  goes  back  to  the 
tenth  century.  Amongst  the  Tagores 
are  counted  landowners,  lawyers,  edi- 
tors, educators,  artists,  poets,  musicians, 
patriots,  social  reformers,  and  religious 
seers.  His  grandfather  was  a poet,  but 
also  a philanthropist,  and  still  more  a 
worker  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
bond  which  unites  India  and  England. 
The  father  of  the  poet  was  a great  re- 
ligious sage,  devoted,  like  his  son,  to  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  Once  a skeptic  friend 
of  his  came  to  him  and  asked: 

“You  talk  of  God,  ever  and  again  of 
God ! What  proof  is  there  that  there 
is  a god  at  all?” 

“Do  you  know  what  light  is?”  asked 
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Tagore.  “How  do  you  know  that  there 
is  such  a thing  as  light  ?” 

“I  see  it,”  replied  the  friend;  “it  is 
there  and  needs  no  proof : it  is  self- 
evident.” 

“So  is  the  existence  of  God,”  replied 
Tagore;  “I  see  Him  within  me  and 
without  me,  in  everything,  and  it  needs 
no  proof ; it  is  self-evident.” 

In  such  a family  — where  high  faith 
combined  with  leisure  and  culture  — 
Tagore  was  born  in  1860.  Of  imagina- 
tion all  compact,  with  a soul  as  fine  as 
woven  silk,  he  was  a born  poet,  mystic, 
and  seeker  after  God.  To  his  child- 
mind,  as  he  has  told  us  in  one  of  his 
letters,  the  world  seemed  like  a fairy- 
palace,  full  of  beauty,  mystery,  and  joy. 
Hear  his  musings  at  the  age  of  six: 

“The  whole  world  seemed  to  me  full 
of  mysteries.  Every  day  I used  to  go 
forth,  thinking  I might  discover  one 
of  them.  All  the  beauty,  sweetness  and 
scent  of  the  earth,  all  the  movements  of 
the  people,  the  noises  in  the  street,  the 
cry  of  the  kites,  the  cocoanut  trees  in 
the  garden,  the  banyan  tree  by  the  pond, 
the  shadow  on  the  water,  the  morning 
perfume  of  the  flowers — all  these  used 
to  make  me  feel  the  presence  of  a dim- 
ly reco^ized  Being  assuming  so  many 
forms  just  to  keep  me  company.” 

For  the  most  part,  Tagore  was  edu- 
cated at  home,  not  liking  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  the  walls  of  a class-room.  Be- 
sides, he  disliked  his  teacher  of  Bengali 
literature,  who,  though  a man  of  fine 
intellect,  was  coarse  in  his  manners.  He 
refused  to  answer  any  oral  question, 
and  so  gravitated  to  the  foot  of  the 
class.  But  he  surprised  the  same  teach- 
er by  capturing  the  first  place  in  every 
written  examination.  His  father,  see- 
ing the  inborn  tendency  of  his  son,  took 
him  out  of  school,  and  together  they 
went  for  a trip  to  the  Himalayas.  There 
he  saw  nature  in  her  majesty,  grandeur, 
and  wildness,  and  learned  to  know'  the 
old  sylvan  deities  and  the  mysteries  they 
have  to  teach.  There,  also,  his  father 
taught  him  English.  Sanskrit,  and  sci- 
ence, and  it  was  there  that  he  began 
to  write  poetry. 

When  he  was  fourteen  his  mother 
died,  and  his  intense  love  for  her  inten- 
sified his  worship  of  nature.  For  a time 
he  lived  in  a garden-house  by  the  River 
Ganges,  and  used  to  sit  for  hours  and 
muse  as  the  mystic  river  flowed,  like 
the  stream  of  human  life,  under  the  star- 
lit sky.  All  the  while  he  was  writing 
poems,  essays,  stories,  and  little  dramas 
for  the  family  magazine,  edited  by  his 
sister.  At  seventeen  he  visited  England, 
where  he  perfected  his  knowledge  of 
English  which  he  writes,  as  Maeterlink 


writes  French,  in  lovely  lengths  of  sim- 
ple, lucid,  musical  prose  which  few  can 
equal  in  India.  For  the  rest,  without 
going  into  long  detail,  we  may  divide 
the  life  of  Tagore  into  two  periods : 
romance  and  religion.  His  story  is  the 
old  story  of  the  struggle  of  sense  with 
spirit,  and,  as  in  all  the  greatest  souls, 
the  highest  won. 

For  a time,  however,  the  issue  was 
uncertain.  When  the  tide  of  youth 
came  rushing  in  he  was  almost  over- 
whelmed. All  the  world  seemed  new, 
different,  as  if  dipped  in  some  vivifying 
color,  tempting  alike  his  fancy  and  his 
senses.  _ He  became  an  epicure  and  dan- 
dy— living  for  fashionable  dress,  delici- 
ous dishes,  ardent  romances,  and  writing 
love  lyrics — yet  all  the  while,  as  he  tes- 
tifies, there  was  ever  a deep,  half-ut- 
tered longing  for  things  higher.  Some 
of  his  poetry  in  those  early  days  shock- 
ed the  Hindu  moralists,  who  feared  an 
epidemic  of  the  Byron  and  Shelley  fever. 
Yet  those  morning  songs  were  never 
coarse,  much  less  vulgar,  but  only  a 
lovely  incantation  of  sensuous  joy.  In- 
stead, the  magic  of  India  is  in  them, 
its  hot  days  and  swooning  nights,  the 
echo  of  evening  song  and  the  murmuur 
of  love  in  the  garden.  When  we  see 
them  in  English,  they  wear  an  aspect 
of  wistful  and  elusive  sadness,  with  now 
and  then  a touch  to  remind  us  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  Note  these  words: 

“My  salvation  shall  never  come 
through  renunciation.  I shall  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  salvation  amidst  the  innum- 
erable bondages  of  this  world.  My  il- 
lusion will  evolve  into  vision,  and  my 
love  will  transform  itself  into  adora- 
tion.” 

Surely  here  is  a new  note  in  Indian 
music.  Tagore  is  not  an  ascetic  seeking 
to  realize  life  by  repression,  but  a saint 
of  the  order  of  poets  seeking  God 
through  love.  He  has  told  us  of  a day 
unforgetable  when  the  scales  fell  from 
his  eyes,  when  the  old  life  of  the  senses 
lost  its  spell,  and  Love  became  the  one 
supreme  reality.  Thereafter,  sun,  stars, 
flowers,  the  faces  of  men  and  the  tide 
of  time  spoke  to  him  in  a new  tongue. 
If  ever  a man  walked  “the  road  of  the 
loving  heart,”  which  leadeth  ever  to  the 
truth,  it  is  Tagore.  When  Yeats  sought 
to  find  some  one  with  whom  to  compare 
this  Hindu  singer,  he  went  back  to 
Thomas  a Kempis.  But  a Kempis  was 
obsessed  by  the  thought  of  sin,  whereas 
Tagore  has  as  little  thought  of  sin  as  a 
child.  Say,  rather,  that  he  is  a kind  of 
blend  of  Walt  Whitman  and  Francis 
of  Assisi — a soul  to  whom  the  law  and 
life  of  the  world  is  Love. 

Of  his  poetry — as  poetry — it  is  not 


easy  to  speak.  My  first  reading  of  his 
Song  Offerings  was  a novel  and  unfor- 
getable  experience.  It  was  a strange 
enchantment — like  floating,  far  off  music, 
now  lulling,  now  inspiring,  as  though 
the  whole  earth  were  bathed  in  irides- 
cent vapor — and  stranger  still  the  spell 
is  so  elusive  that  it  will  return  no  more. 
As  to  form,  his  poems  seem,  at  first,  to 
be  a series  of  improvisations — impromp- 
tu outpourings,  flowing  as  a brook  flows. 
Yet  they  have  rhythm,  melody,  and  re- 
splendent color,  and  a soft  sweetness 
which  sometimes  cloys.  They  have  a 
form  all  their  own,  albeit  seemingly 
formless,  like  many  of  the  songs  of 
Whitman.  Noyes  tried  to  improvise  a 
Tagore  poem,  and  the  result  was  a bit 
of  tenuous,  filmy  smoke-tapestry.  One 
might  do  the  same  with  Whitman.  No; 
we  are  here  dealing  with  a singer  whose 
rhythm  and  art  are  his  own,  both  of 
which  are  unfamiliar,  and  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  art-rules  of  the  West. 

Some  say  Tagore  is  only  a fad  for 
the  hour.  But  he  was  a great  poet  be- 
fore he  came  to  us,  commanding  the 
largest  audience  ever  won  by  any  poet 
in  the  world.  From  end  to  end  of  In- 
dia his  songs  are  sung,  especially  his 
patriotic  songs  which  breathe  a pas- 
sionate love  for  his  motherland.  No 
mere  improviser  could  have  such  a 
hearing  through  long  years,  and  build 
for  himself  so  secure  a place  in  the 
hearts  of  a great  people.  Though  loyal 
to  his  own  land,  he  is  a citizen  of  the 
world,  as  witness  these  words  spoken 
at  a banquet  in  London : 

“I  have  learned  that,  though  our 
tongues  are  different  and  our  habits 
dissimilar,  at  bottom  our  hearts  are  one. 
The  clouds,  generated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  fertilize  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Ganges.  East  is  East  and  West  is 
West — God  forbid  that  it  should  be 
otherwise — but  the  twain  must  meet  in 
amity,  peace,  and  mutual  understanding; 
their  meeting  will  be  all  the  more  fruit- 
ful because  of  their  differences.  Hu- 
manity is  perfect  only  when  diverse 
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races  and  nations  have  evolved  their 
distinct  characteristics,  but  all  attached 
to  the  stem  of  humanity  by  the  bond  of 
love.” 

What  is  the  Gospel  of  India  as  Ta- 
gore sings  it?  It  is  all  summed  up  in 
his  song  in  one  line : love  of  God.  Of- 
ten he  reminds  me  of  those  great  pass- 
ages in  St.  Augustine  when  he  tells 
what  it  is  he  loves  when  he  loves  God — 
only,  there  is  more  force  and  fire  in 
“the  dark  Afric  saint,”  a flashing  power 
which  the  Hindu  does  not  possess. 
Surely  Tagore  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lovers  of  God  in  any  age.  Though  a 
Hindu,  much  of  his  poetry  could  as  well 
be  called  Christian — for  he  speaks  of 
Jesus  with  such  evident  love  and  rev- 
erence. For  him  God  is  infinite.  No 
creed,  no  dogma,  name,  form  or  ritual 
can  limit  that  limitless  love.  He  holds 
that  it  does  not  so  much  matter  how  we 
worship  Him  so  long  as  we  are  sincere 
in  our  seeking  and  prayer.  For  him  it 
is  not  whether  a spiritual  flower  grows 
in  the  East  or  West,  since  it  will  have 
the  same  fragrance  and  give  the  same 
joy  to  whoever  comes  near  it.  Hear 
his  words  to  God  as  the  Passer-by: 

“In  the  deep  shadows  of  the  rainy 
month  with  secret  steps,  Thou  walkest, 
as  silent  as  night,  eluding  all  watchers. 
The  woodlands  have  hushed  their  song, 
and  doors  are  all  shut  at  every  house. 
Thou  art  the  solitary  wayfarer  in  this 
deserted  street.  Oh,  my  only  friend, 
the  gates  are  open  in  my  house — do  not 
pass  by  like  a dream !” 

Here  is  another  sweet  voice  calling 
us  away  from  materialism.  We  need 
the  call.  We  should  ensue  it.  If  the 
reality  of  which  he  sings  seems  vague 
in  his  words,  let  us  remember  that  it 
is  no  more  to  be  uttered  than  the  ec- 
stasies of  spring  mornings  or  the  light 
that  lies  on  purple  hills.  It  is  the 
shadow  of  God  in  which  there  is  light, 
the  love  of  God  by  which  the  world  is 
swayed  and  will  yet  be  saved  from 
ugliness  to  beauty,  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  hate  to  love. 

1-THE  RELIGION  OF  LINCOLN 


Prayer 

Almighty  God,  our  merciful  Father, 
who  in  love  hearest  every  cry  of  the 
human  heart,  and  dost  satisfy  all  de- 
sires which  Thou  Thyself  hast  im- 
planted, help  us,  we  humbly  pray,  truly 
to  draw  near  to  Thee,  and  to  our  wait- 
ing hearts  may  Thy  truth  be  revealed. 
Lift  our  minds  above  things  trivial  and 
fleeting,  yea,  above  all  that  is  dark  and 
forbidding,  that  we  may  meditate  upon 


the  wonder  of  Thy  goodness,  which  is 
ever  and  forever  our  portion  in  life 
and  the  hope  of  our  souls  in  death. 

Grant  us,  O Lord,  so  to  have  our 
hearts  stayed  upon  Thy  faithfulness, 
that,  whatever  may  befall  us,  with  quiet 
trust  we  may  rest  in  Thy  reality,  walk- 
ing in  lowliness  of  mind  and  lovingness 
of  spirit.  Let  us  not  be  as  weeds  shaken 
by  the  winds,  but  as  high  towers  abiding 
all  storms  and  troubles  of  this  mortal 
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life,  a refuge  to  our  fellows  in  the  dark 
night  of  the  soul.  More  and  more  may 
we  have  the  joy  and  strength,  the  con- 
solation and  power  of  conquest  which 
come  to  those  who  love  and  trust  Thee. 

Mercifully  forgive  us  that  we  so  often 
tarry  with  the  gifts  and  forget  the  Giver, 
that  we  use  Thy  benefits  with  so  little 
thought  of  Thee,  that  we  make  Thy 
very  blessings  barriers  between  our 
hearts  and  Thee.  Heal  us  of  our  sins 
of  mind  and  heart,  and  help  us  to  set 
our  affections  on  Thyself,  lest  Thy  good- 
ness, in  its  prodigal  wealth,  make  us  to 
forget.  When  we  rightly  understand 
the  cravings  of  our  own  hearts,  then  we 
know  that  it  is  not  Thy  gifts  but  Thy- 
self alone  that  can  satisfy  us. 

For  all  our  waywardness,  our  short- 
comings, our  pettiness,  we  beseech  Thy 
mercy.  Make  us  true  followers  of  Him 
whom  Thy  loving  kindness  permits  us 
to  call  our  elder  Brother — that  our 
hearts  may  turn  to  Him  anew  with  loyal 
love,  with  faithful  obedience  and  con- 
secrated service.  May  He  be  ever  in 
our  thoughts,  a pattern  of  trust  in  Thee, 
of  fidelity  to  Thy  will,  of  assurance  that 
in  all  our  afflictions  and  temptations  we 
can  triumph  by  Thy  grace ; and  may  we 
walk  in  His  footsteps  all  the  way.  In 
His  name.  Amen. 

In  welcoming  new  members  into  the 
Liberal  Christian  Church  last  Sunday 
morning,  Rev.  Joseph  Newton  said,  just 
before  his  sermon  on  Lincoln: 

The  Liberal  Christian  Church. 

What  is  a Church?  It  is  a company 
of  people  drawn  together  by  common 
needs  and  aspirations  for  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  service  of  Man — com- 
rades in  the  life  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Love.  What  is  a Christian  Church?  It 
is  such  a company  united  in  the  Name 
and  Spirit  of  Christ,  accepting  Him  as 
their  Redeemer  and  Leader — the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

What,  then,  is  a Liberal  Christian 
Church?  It  differs  from  the  others,  not 
in  its  spirit  and  aim — still  less  in  the 
Leader  whom  it  follows — but  in  its  basis 
of  fellowship  and  the  method  it  em- 
ploys to  reach  the  same  great  goal.  It 
does  not  ask  a man  to  say  I believe,  but, 
instead,  a bold  / will,  following  Him 
who  said.  If  any  man  ivill  to  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  the  truth.  It  rests 
upon  a unity  of  the  spirit,  not  upon  a 
uniformity  of  opinion,  and  invites  men 
to  unite  in  the  search  for  what  is  True 
and  the  service  of  what  is  Right. 

There  are  two  conceptions  of  the 
Church.  One  is  that  it  should  consist 
of  those  who  have  had  a certain  experi- 


ence and  have  made  up  their  minds 
about  certain  doctrines  of  faith.  These 
doctrines  may  be  stated  in  a formal 
creed,  or  may  be  only  implied ; but  they 
are  conceived  of  as  propositions  to  be 
accepted  as  the  condition  of  full  fellow- 
ship. That  experience  may  be  deep  and 
revealing,  and  those  doctrines  may  be 
true;  but  what  of  the  man  who  has  not 
enjoyed  that  experience  and  cannot 
bring  himself  to  accept  those  doctrines? 
Is  he  to  be  kept  out  of  the  Church  of 
Christ — shut  away  from  the  organized 
religious  life  of  the  community? 

No!  There  is  another  conception  of 
the  church  as  a fellowship,  not  of  those 
who  have  found  the  truth,  but  who  are 
sincerely  seeking  it;  not  of  those  who 
have  fixed  conclusions,  but  of  those  who 
are  making  brave  beginnings.  It  holds 
that  the  time  to  enter  the  church  is  not 
when  all  questions  are  solved,  but  when 
the  uncertainties  and  hazards  are  most 
keenly  felt,  seeking  the  comradeship  of 
those  who  are  struggling  together  in 
quest  of  Truth  and  Righteousness. 

Such  is  the  spirit  and  basis  of  this 
Church.  Therefore  it  makes  no  creed 
or  rite  a test  of  fellowship,  but  invites 
men  and  women  of  all  creeds — and  such 
as  have  been  unable  to  attain  to  any 
firm  assurance — to  unite  in  mutual  re- 
spect and  goodwill,  for  the  worship  of 
God  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  It  is  a 
Church  of  the  Free  Spirit,  founded  upon 
Freedom,  Friendship,  and  Fraternity  in 
Religion — a union  of  those  who  seek  the 
Truth  which  makes  men  free,  the  Faith 
that  makes  men  faithful,  and  the  Love 
that  is  more  than  life. 

Not  yet  have  we  attained  this  Ideal, 
but  our  faces  are  set  toward  it,  and  it  is 
the  Motif  of  our  work  and  worship  to- 
gether. This  is  not  a society  of  saints, 
but  only  a company  of  faulty  human  be- 
ings who  are  a little  weak  and  a little 
strong,  a little  good  and  a little  bad ; 
folk  who  try  hard  and  fail  much,  and 
who  crave  that  Charity  without  which 
the  most  perfect  faith  is  nothing,  even 
as  they  invoke  the  merqy  of  God. 

Any  one  to  whom  this  spirit  appeals 
is  welcome  among  us,  whatever  his 
opinions  may  be.  If  you  have  more 
truth  than  we  have  found,  we  need  your 
faith;  if  you  have  found  less,  you  need 
our  fellowship.  If  you  are  weary  of 
fruitless  quest  and  baffled  by  endless  ar- 
gument. come  and  walk  with  us  in  the 
Way  of  Prayer  which  leadeth  evermore 
to  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  and  whose 
Love  is  our  light  in  life  and  our  hope  in 
death.  For  those  who  have  failed  there 
is  hope,  for  those  who  have  sinned  there 
is  healing — truth  for  all  to  find,  work 
for  all  to  do,  and  love  for  all  to  give. 
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Sermon 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  Mark. 
12:30,  31. 

There  was  never  a truer  saying  than 
that  of  Thomas  Carlyle  when  he  said 
that  the  religion  of  a man  is  the  chief 
fact  concerning  him.  By  religion  he 
meant,  as  he  went  on  to  explain,  not 
the  creed  to  which  a man  will  sub- 
scribe or  otherwise  give  his  assent : not 
that  necessarily;  often  not  that  at  all — 
for  we  see  men  of  all  degrees  of  worth 
and  worthlessness  signing  all  manner 
of  creeds.  This  is  not  what  he  calls 
religion,  this  assertion — which  may 
come  from  the  outworks  of  the  man,  if 
even  so  deep  as  that. 

No;  by  religion  he  meant  that  which 
a man  practically  believes — often  enough 
without  asserting  it  to  himself,  much 
less  to  others — that  which  he  lays  to 
heart,  acts  upon,  and  therefore  knows  to 
be  true  concerning  this  mysterious  uni- 
verse and  his  duty  and  destiny  in  it. 
That  is  in  all  cases  the  primary  thing 
in  him,  and  creatively  determines  all 
the  rest:  that  is  his  religion.  If  you 
know  that  about  a man  you  know  what 
kind  of  a man  he  is,  and  what  he  will 
do.  It  is  as  a man  thinks  in  his  heart 
and  acts  in  his  life  that  tells  wjiat  his 
real  religion  is. 

So,  then,  it  is  for  this  primary  thing 
in  Lincoln  that  we  are  seeking — the 
faith  and  principle  on  which  he  acted, 
and  which  gave  form  and  color  to  his 
character.  It  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
his  use  of  Bible  imagery — tliough  he 
knew  the  Bible  and  its  music  echoes 
in  his  eloquence — nor  yet  in  his  words 
of  good  will  to  the  men  of  this  or  that 
sect;  but  in  the  fiber  of  his  soul,  the 
qualities  of  his  mind,  and  most  of  all 
in  the  open  book  of  his  life.  He  be- 
longed to  no  church,  he  si^ed  no  creed. 
Yet  he  was  deeply  religious,  and  his 
faith  was  so  much  a part  of  his  very 
being  that  one  must  analyze  him  in 
order  to  find  it.  His  mind  was  so  moral, 
and  his  morality  so  intelligent,  that  they 
cannot  be  set  the  one  over  against  the 
other.  Had  he  been  a complex  man  it 
would  be  easy  to  solve  the  riddle.  In- 
stead, he  was  a great  and  simple  man, 
and  like  all  simple  men  there  was  a 
certain  mystery  about  him — a mystery 
too  simple,  perhaps,  to  be  found  out. 

Even  the  most  casual  student  of  Lin- 
coln must  see  that  he  was  by  nature 
profoundly  religious.  If  any  one  would 
know  the  basis  of  his  character  and 
the  secret  of  his  life,  it  is  found  in  his 


faith.  The  ruling  principle  of  his  be- 
ing was  not  intellectual,  social  or 
political,  but  religious.  His  practical 
life,  said  Herndon,  was  spiritual.  Faith 
in  God,  in  the  might  of  right,  in  the 
efficacy  of  truth,  in  his  own  life  as  some- 
how set  apart  by  destiny  to  a peculiar 
work,  guided  him.  Such  a character 
inspires  a kind  of  awe.  Men  bow  to  it, 
feel  themselves  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing fine  and  true  and  inspiring,  and 
are  touched  with  a sense  of  wonder  and 
regret — thinking  of  the  investment  of 
their  own  power  of  light  and  leading 
among  men. 

Was  Lincoln  a Christian?  Yes,  and 
No.  The  question  is  never  to  be  settled, 
because  both  answers  are  right.  If  by 
a Christian  we  mean  one  who  holds  to 
certain  dogmas  about  Christ — the  man- 
ner of  His  birth,  the  nature  of  His  per- 
son, His  relationship  to  the  Eternal  and 
the  works  He  wrought — then  Lincoln  was 
not  a Christian.  He  rejected  the  dog- 
mas of  an  infallible  revelation,  of 
vicarious  atonement — one  bearing,  liter- 
ally, the  guilt  of  many — of  miracles,  of 
eternal  torment  of  the  wicked.  In  his 
faith  there  were  no  accidents,  no 
miracles.  He  was  a theist,  if  not  a 
fatalist — though,  as  we  shall  see,  in  his 
latter  life  the  Unseen  Power  became 
for  him  more  personal,  more  responsive 
to  appeal.  But  he  did  not  attain  to 
faith  in  the  theology  of  the  church,  and 
if  we  judge  him  by  that  test  he  was  not 
a Christian.  Such  is  the  simple  fact, 
and  it  is  untrue  to  him  to  try  to  make 
it  appear  other  than  it  really  was. 

But  if  by  a Christian  we  mean  one 
who  honors  Christ  and  follows  Him  as 
a teacher  of  truth  and  a way-shower  of 
life;  one  who  is  honest,  just,  true,  merci- 
ful, tender  and  pitful  of  heart;  a man 
w'ho  loves  his  fellow  man — then  Lincoln 
was  a Christian.  The  word  which.  St. 
Paul  linked  forever  with  faith  and  hope, 
and  which  he  declared  to  be  greater  than 
them  both,  is  difficult  to  translate.  Call 
it  charity,  kindness,  courtesy  of  soul, 
fineness  of  feeling;  call  it  what  you  will, 
none  could  have  more  of  it  than  Lincoln. 
If  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  to  be 
a Christian,  surely  Lincoln  was  a Christ- 
ian man,  if  ever  there  was  one.^  He 
came  nearer  than  most  men  to  living 
his  life  in  accord  with  the  truth  and 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It 
is  a part  of  the  surprise  and  grandeur 
of  his  life  that  he,  with  his  early  scept- 
icism and  his  growing  cosmic  piety, 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
Christ-like  man  of  his  age. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  Lincoln  and  with 
our  own  hearts.  If  your  doubt  is  deeper 
and  nobler  than  my  faith,  it  is  more  re- 
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ligious  than  my  faith — for  to  doubt 
divinely  is  a greater  thing  than  to  be- 
lieve meanly.  If  you  deny  my  dogma 
as  being  unworthy  of  the  truth — deny 
it,  that  is,  in  behalf  of  a larger  and  truer 
vision — your  denial  is  truer  than  my 
faith.  The  theology  taught  when  Lin- 
coln was  a lad  was  primitive  and  crude, 
offending  alike  his  reason  and  his  heart. 
Its  emphasis  was  not  so  much  upon  the 
duties  of  this  life  as  upon  the  need  of 
escaping  the  wrath  to  come  after  death. 
Lincoln  revolted  against  it,  and  was  for 
a time  a reader  of  Volney,  Voltaire, 
and  Paine — books  crude  enough,  but  not 
more  crude  than  the  dogmas  they  at- 
tacked. He  even  wrote  an  essay  against 
the  creed  of  the  church,  denouncing  it 
as  untrue — but  one  of  his  friends  put 
it  in  the  stove.  All  of  which  shows  that 
he  was  a man  who  thought  much  of 
these  things,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  think. 

Of  course  he  was  called  a skeptic,  an 
infidel — and  in  those  days  such  epithets 
branded  a man  with  odium.  Many  men 
of  his  day  voted  against  Lincoln  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  an  infidel.  Peter  Cart- 
wright used  it  against  him  in  their  race 
for  Congress.  No  matter;  not  for 
office,  not  for  any  kind  of  honor  offered 
by  men,  would  Lincoln  so  much  as  let 
it  be  implied  that  he  believed  what  he 
could  not  honestly  believe  to  be  true. 
Nothing  could  bribe  or  frighten  him  to 
betray  the  integrity  of  his  own  soul. 
All  honor  to  the  man  who  dares  to  be 
true  to  himself  even  if  he  must  stand 
against  the  world,  and  suffer  for  it ! 
Such  a spirit  is  of  the  very  stuff  of 
which  religion  ought  to  be  made ! 

But  Lincoln  was  not  a man  to  stop 
with  a mere  denial  of  the  faith  of  other 
men.  No  great  and  deep  soul  can  live 
on  protest  alone.  Still  less  did  he  give 
way  to  an  easy  atheism,  as  the  manner 
of  some  is.  Early,  while  it  was  yet 
morning,  sorrow  cast  over  him  a long 
shadow  which  clung  to  his  spirit,  like 
a dark  robe,  to  the  very  end.  His 
sweetheart  died,  and  ever  after  her 
image  lived  in  his  dreams — wrapped  in 
the  sweet  and  awful  mystery  of  death. 
Let  no  one  speak  lightly  of  the  love  of 
a boy.  It  has  in  it  the  sanctity  of  a 
sacrament.  Then  followed  disappoint- 
ment, defeat,  baffled  ambition,  and  hard 
struggle  with  the  hard  facts  of  life. 
Despite  it  all,  or,  rather,  because  of  it, 
Lincoln  grew  in  strength  of  mind  and 
depth  of  heart.  It  takes  a long  time  to 
make  such  a man,  and  Lincoln  was  still 
growing  when  he  died.  As  life  deep- 
ened the  deeper  elements  of  his  nature 
began  to  emerge,  slowly,  imperceptibly, 
until  at  last  they  won  the  day. 


After  years  of  meditation  and  sorrow 
he  came  to  a faith  of  his  own — a kind  of 
sublime  Fatalism,  in  which  right  and 
truth  will  win  as  surely  as  suns  rise 
and  set.  This  faith  fed  his  soul  and 
was  the  hidden  spring  of  his  strength, 
his  valor,  and  his  unbending  firmness. 
It  was  the  secret  of  his  character,  of 
his  patience,  of  his  prophetic  insight. 
Holding  to  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
he  knew  that  truth  will  prevail  whatever 
be  the  posture  of  the  hour.  Men  may 
delay  it,  but  they  can  in  nowise  stay 
its  slow  and  inevitable  advance.  Upon 
this  faith  he  built  his  life,  and  though 
wind  and  flood  beat  upon  it  with  fury, 
he  could  not  be  moved.  In  his  moods 
of  melancholy,  which  were  many  and 
black,  he  threw  himself  upon  this  con- 
fidence, not  so  much  in  formal  prayer — 
though,  later,  that  became  first  a 
necessity,  then  a habit — as  a deep,  inner 
trust  in  God.  And  in  this  faith,  forced 
upon  him  by  the  facts  of  life  and  the 
needs  of  his  own  soul,  he  found  peace 
and  power. 

No  doubt  to  many,  as  to  myself,  such 
a faith  seems  far  below  what  we  have 
a right  to  hold.  But  if  you  would 
understand  why  Lincoln  found  no  other 
— until,  perhaps,  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life — you  must  know  the  quality  of  his 
mind.  He  had  a profound  and  penetrat- 
ing intellect.  The^  very  lucid  sagacity 
of  his  mind  was  itself  genius.  But  it 
was  a practical  mind,  more  contem- 
plative than  speculative,  and  it  took 
nothing  for  granted.  Of  the  skyey 
genius  of  Plato  and  Emerson  he  had 
none.  Emerson  he  could  not  under- 
stand, though  he  loved  Channing  and 
Parker.  For  him  the  sunlit  upland 
where  Emerson  walked  was  an  un- 
known world.  No,  Lincoln  lived  in  a 
dim  world,  under  a sky  as  grey  as  a 
tired  face.  He  was  a logician,  albeit 
subdued,  at  times,  by  a wondering, 
meditative,  pensiveness  of  soul.  Such 
a mind  has  all  the  handicaps  that  go  to 
make  up  good  sense.  It  is  never  radi- 
cal; it  does  not  outrun  facts  to  see  what 
the  end  will  be;  it  is  slow,  cautious, 
conservative — and,  in  fact,  sees  life  for 
less  than  it  is.  Still,  it  deals  with  facts 
as  they  are,  not  theories,  and  is  con- 
tent to  take  one  step  at  a time. 

Naturally,  to  such  a man  faith  is 
difficult,  and  many  things  which  seem 
clear  to  others  are  dim  to  him.  One 
finds  this  type  of  mind  most  often 
among  men  of  action.  A thinker  may 
have  wings,  but  a man  who  does  things 
must  walk  on  earth,  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  thorns.  Lincoln  thought  from 
the  ground  up  — thought  as  if  no  one 
had  ever  thought  before.  Often  his 
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thinking  carried  him  to  the  border  of 
that  awful  darkness,  that  obscurity  be- 
yond knowledge  which  encompasses  on 
all  sides  our  little  glimmering  field  of 
knowledge.  Then  it  might  be  seen  how 
he  held  aloof,  how  certain  he  was  not 
to  abandon  the  ground  of  facts,  how 
little  he  was  tempted  to  invade  the  Un- 
known. Always  he  fell  back,  trusting 
to  the  reality  of  the  moral  law  and  the 
power  of  the  One  greater  than  himself, 
whose  will  and  way  he  sought  to  learn. 

Perhaps  the  humor  of  Lincoln  has 
been  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  his  powers — l^cause  of 
its  exceeding  aptness.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a part  of  his  religion,  as  it  must  be 
of  all  religion  that  is  sane.  Even  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  there  trickles  a rivulet  of 
sweet,  delicate,  rippling  humor.  It  was 
a part  of  His  divine  sanity,  and  some 
of  His  words  cannot  be  interpreted 
without  seeing  between  the  lines  a 
smile.  Humor  is  a sense  of  distance,  of 
proportions,  of  limits,  of  values,  and 
properly  to  recognize  values  is  not  to 
be  fooled  or  frightened  in  this  valley 
of  illusions.  Some  sects  would  vanish 
from  the  earth  if  their  adherents  had  a 
saving  sense  of  humor.  Some  dogmas 
are  too  funny  to  be  true.  As  Cicero 
said  of  atheism,  it  is  as  if  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  just  happened  as  the  result  of 
tossing  the  Greek  alphabet  into  the  air. 
So  also  pantheism.  It  tells  us  that  all 
things  are  divine — which  is.  to  say  the 
least,  a large  remark.  It  flatters  our 
vanity  to  know  that  we  are  divine,  but 
when  we  hear  of  divine  oysters,  crabs, 
and  toads,  it  begins  to  be  absurd. 
Humor  pricks  the  bubble,  and  it  ex- 
plodes— for  humor  at  its  best  is  of  the 
finest  essence  of  reason. 

But  that  is  not  all.  For  all  his  fine 
poise  of  reason  and  his  wise  humor, 
Lincoln  was,  at  bottom,  a mystic — that 
is,  one  who  felt  that  the  Unseen  has 
secrets  which  are  known  only  to  minds 
fine  enough  to  see  and  hear  them.  His 
humor  kept  everything  in  its  place — 
including  himself.  It  taught  him  hu- 
mility, and  kept  him  from  being  too  im- 
placably wise  concerning  things  where- 
of no  man  knoweth.  None  the  less, 
there  was  a window  in  his  mind  open- 
ing out  into  the  Unseen,  and  through 
that  window  came  influences,  intima- 
tions, of  which  no  one  may  speak — 
softening  his  relentless  logic,  teaching 
him  things  by  sight  and  sense  unknown, 
and  giving  his  spirit  a nameless  grace. 
One  has  only  to  study  his  dreams  to 
see  something  of  this  mystery.  He  set 
no  great  store  by  these  premonitions ; he 
even  distrusted  them — yet,  as  a fact,  at 
times  of  danger  and  of  public  crisis. 


he  vyas  warned.  Recall  that  dream  of 
a ship  in  distress  at  sea,  which  came  on 
the  eve  of  disaster.  Some  days  before 
he  died  he  saw  himself  stretched  on  his 
bier,  and  heard  the  sobs  of  the 
mourners.  Such  a man,  had  he  lived 
in  earlier  ages,  might  have  been  the 
founder  of  a faith. 

And  it  was  this  seer-like  quality  of 
soul,  hinted  to  us  in  his  dreams  and 
forefeelings,  that  more  and  more  swayed 
Lincoln  towards  the  end.  For  the 
spiritual  drama  of  his  life  was  the 
struggle  to  free  his  soul  from  the  clutch 
of  fatalism.  At  last,  after  a bitter 
fight,  he  won  his  liberty — and  he  won  it 
through  prayer.  In  early  life  he  felt 
that  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  iron  law — 
hence  his  denial  of  miracles — and  the 
the  awful  Supreme  Power  was  deaf  to 
the  pleadings  of  men.  But  in  the 
terrible  days  of  civil  war,  when  foes 
were  victorious  and  friends  seemed  to 
forsake  him — then  he  was  driven  to  his 
knees  and  learned,  not  in  theory  but 
as  a fact,  that  God  is  not  deaf,  but  that 
he  hears  and  helps  those  who  cry  to 
Him  with  honest  hearts. 

Two  years  ago  a gray-haired  old  army 
chaplain — now  gone  to  his  reward — 
took  me  aside  and  told  me  this  story. 
Having  an  errand  at  the  White  House, 
he  found  the  cabinet  in  meeting,  and, 
thinking  he  was  intruding,  he  turned  to 
go  out.  Lincoln  called  his  name,  and 
beckoned  him  to  remain  as  he  wanted 
to  see  him.  When  the  cabinet  had  gone, 
the  President  led  him  into  a nearby 
room  and  said,  with  unutterable  sad- 
ness : 

“I  want  you  to  pray  for  me.” 

Down  they  knelt  together,  the  sorrow- 
ful President  and  the  humble  preacher, 
and  prayed — uttering  the  simple  w'ords 
w'hich  brave  men  speak  to  Almighty 
God  in  the  desperate  hours  of  life.  The 
President  slowly  arose.  Tears  stood  in 
his  eyes,  and  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
room  he  said,  in  a tender  voice Thank 
you.”  Words  of  faith  in  God,  of  be- 
lief in  the  worth  of  prayer,  more  and 
more  found  their  way  into  his  letters, 
speeches,  and  state  papers.  Few  men 
have  ever  felt  more  deeply  the  help- 
lessness of  man  both  as  to  strength  and 
wisdom,  and  the  helpfulness  of  God  in 
both.  Often  his  words  moved  with  the 
rhythm  and  cadence  of  Bible  music, 
and  it  is  thus  that  they  still  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

What  is  the  religion  of  Lincoln  ? 
Some  one  asked  his  wife  that  question, 
and  she  replied  with  true  insight : ‘Tt 
is  a kind  of  poetry.”  The  religion  of 
Lincoln  was  none  other  than  a simple. 
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homespun  morality,  touched,  glorified 
and  made  luminous  by  the  poetry  of 
faith  and  the  power  of  prayer — the  light 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea  falling 
upon  it.  That  light,  a flickering  ray  at 
first,  became,  toward  the  end,  a calm 
and  steady  glow.  It  got  into  his  words, 
and  they  seem  to  this  day  full  of  ever 
new  prophetic  meanings.  No  man  of 
state  in  this  land  ever  made  so  pro- 
found a religious  impression  and  appeal 
as  Lincoln  did  in  his  last  years.  He 
spoke,  at  times,  like  a prophet  of  old. 
Amidst  the  wfild  hell  of  war  he  pleaded 
for  mercy  and  the  love  that  forgives. 
The  very  soul  of  the  man  shone  forth 
in  his  words  and  in  his  works  of  mercy : 

“A  power  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 

A pure  and  mighty  heart.” 

Carpenter,  the  artist  who  painted  his 
picture,  asked  him  as  to  his  religion,  and 
he  replied:  “I  have  never  joined  any 
church,  but  when  any  church  will  in- 
scribe over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  membership,  the  words  of  the 
Savior,  ‘Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself’ ; that 
church  will  I join  with  all  my  heart  and 
with  all  my  soul,”  All  churches  inscribe 
those  words  over  their  altars,  but  they 
inscribe  so  many  other  things  that  the 
gem  is  lost  in  the  setting — and,  alas,  too 
often  they  make  the  other  things  equally 
essential.  Lincoln  asked  that  all  be 
erased  save  love  of  God  and  love  of 
man — and  some  day  the  church  will  do 
it.  When  she  does  so  she  will  be  fol- 
lowing her  Master,  and  men  like  Lincoln 
and  Hay  will  not  be  kept  out  by  dogmas 
and  rites  which  they  cannot  honestly  ac- 
cept. 


Nothing  more  noble  than  the  character 
of  Lincoln  has  ever  been  seen  in  this 
land.  The  nearer  one  comes  to  the  real 
man,  the  more  one  knows  about  him, 
the  more  stainless  and  just  he  seemes 
to  be.  All  men  now  know  that  the 
saving  of  the  Union  was  the  one  over- 
mastering passion  of  his  life,  and  that 
whoever  else  might  lose  heart,  let  go 
of  faith,  or  sink  into  self-seeking,  that 
Lincoln  would  never  do.  Here,  in  the 
elemental  qualities  of  the  man — his 
courage,  his  honor,  his  loyalty  to  the 
ideal,  his  melting  pity  and  his  delicate 
justice,  his  scorn  of  dishonor,  his  con- 
tempt for  cowardice,  his  instinctive 
championship  of  the  weaker  party;  here 
the  faith  on  which  he  acted  is  unveiled 
as  it  could  never  be  shown  us  in  any 
list  of  dogmas.  His  life,  like  the  life 
of  the  Master,  was  founded  upon  love 
—and  the  justice  that  is  born  of  love. 
That  love  made  him  suffer,  as  love 
always  does,  and  in  the  fiery  furance  of 
that  suffering  he  was  purified,  exalted, 
and  taught  the  truth  of  all  truths  the 
greatest— that  God  is  Love. 

In  one  of  his  early  speeches  he  speaks 
of  ‘‘the  political  religion”  of  this  re- 
public. No  man  ever  had  a loftier  con- 
ception of  the  sanctity  of  law,  of  the 
sacramental  meaning  of  the  state,  than 
Lincoln  had.  His  oath  of  office  was  a 
vow  of  consecration.  He  stood  in  the 
White  House  a high  priest  of  Humanity, 
an  awe-struck  ministrant  in  the  temple 
of  God  performing  the  rites  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  pity — presiding  over  an 
offering  of  blood  and  fire  and  tears. 
God  of  mercy ! what  a bloody  sacrifice ! 
He  was  a man  of  God— tall  of  soul, 
gentle,  just,  and  wise,  and  of  his  fame 
there  will  be  no  end  ! 


SUNDAY  MORNING.  FEBRUARY  15.  1914— THE  FAITH  MEN  LIVE  BY 


Prayer 

O Thou  great,  invisible  Teacher,  who 
followest  and  besettest  us  with  Thy  truth, 
we  would  be  still  and  learn  of  Thee  in 
the  hour  of  prayer.  Evermore  Thou  art 
teaching  our  hearts,  by  voices,  by  silences ; 
by  moments  of  brightness  and  hours  of 
dimness;  through  joy  and  pain;  in  temp- 
tations that  try  us  and  illnesses  that  in- 
terrupt our  labor.  Make  us  apt  and  ea- 
ger to  learn,  so  receiving  Thy  divine  tui- 
tion from  day  to  day,  with  humble  and 
honest  hearts,  that  something  pure  and 
lovely  may  appear  within  us. 

Let  it  be  no  mere  word  with  us  that 
Thou  art  the  Captain  of  our  march  through 
the  years,  but  the  one  sure  confidence  and 
the  master  joy  of  all  our  days.  How  rich 
are  the  fruits  of  even  the  poorest  faith,  and 


may  our  faith,  ever  deepening  as  we  go, 
reveal  our  full  sonship  in  the  eternal  life. 
May  we  more  and  more  yield  ourselves  to 
Thy  wiser  will,  and  find  in  Thee  all  that 
our  hearts  desire  and  more  than  our 
hopes  have  fancied,  until,  at  last,  we 
know  what  now  we  only  dream,  and  be- 
come what  we  pray  to  be. 

Lord,  forgive  us  and  grant  our  petition. 
We  lament  our  faults,  our  failures,  our 
sinful  follies;  we  long  to  be  better  men  and 
women,  living  a deeper,  truer,  nobler  life. 
Cleanse  us  of  the  stains  and  scars  of  sin ; 
free  us  from  its  enslavement — ^that  Thy 
image  within  us,  made  of  Thy  willing,  may 
rise  up  and  be  the  form  and  beauty  of 
our  everyday  acts.  Overcome  our  weak- 
ness by  Thy  strength;  fight  in  us  while 
we  fight,  to  our  truer  valor  and  victory, 
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till  all  that  remains  in  us  of  death  shall 
die. 

Earnestly  do  we  pray  for  those  who  are 
passing  through  trying  times — those  of  our 
company  who  are  weary,  or  lonely,  or  ill. 
Cause  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  those  who 
sit  in  the  shadow  of  sorrow,  that  they  may 
have  a light  that  faileth  not.  Speak  to 
those  who  walk  in  that  awful  stillness 
which  death  makes  when  it  passes  by ; let 
them  know  that  Thou  art  near.  Lead  those 
who  are  entering  into  the  twilight,  and  who 
feel  the  infirmity  of  age.  May  we  walk  in 
a light  that  never  fadeth,  save  into  an 
eternal  morning;  in  His  name.  Amen. 

Sermon 

“I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loves  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me.  ’ ’ 
Gal.  2:20. 

After  this  manner  St.  Paul  tells  us  the 
faith  by  which  he  lived  his  heroic  and 
dedicated  life.  It  was  a vivid,  victori- 
ous, satisfying  faith.  He  summed  it  all 
up  in  this  way — Christ  liveth  in  me:  for 
me  to  live  is  Christ.  It  was  faith,  not 
in  a dogma,  but  in  a Person ; not  a phil- 
osophy, but  a rich,  warm,  revealing  fel- 
lowship. How  he  came  to  this  faith,  by 
what  vision-lit  path,  and  through  what 
sorrow,  he  has  told  us.  What  such  ^ a 
faith  can  do  for  a man,  and  through  him 
for  the  world,  his  life  makes  known. 

Just  because  St.  Paul  had  so  high  and 
firm  a faith,  he  had  a deep  sympathy  for 
those  to  whom  faith  is  hard  to  find  and 
harder  still  to  hold.  That  is,  when  the 
difficulty  was  honest — for  he  knew  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  one  who  is  deliberately 
living  an  evil  life,  and  means  to  go  on 
living  it,  to  be  intellectually  sincere  to- 
wards the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  At  the 
same  time,  no  one  knew  better  than  he 
that  even  for  the  purest  heart  faith  is  not 
always  easy.  Those  who  were  weak  in 
faith  he  received  without  disputation,  and 
the  babes  in  Christ  he  fed  on  the  milk  of 
the  Gospel.  Were  he  living  today,  me- 
thinks  he  would  be  gently  wise  with  much 
of  the  believing  unbelief  of  our  day. 

Few  men  attain  to  the  high  faith  of 
St.  Paul.  They  do  not  deny  it.  No, 
they  envy  it,  if  they  are  wise.  At  the 
end  of  one  of  his  most  destructive  books, 
Schopenhauer  has  this  to  say : ‘ ‘ There 

is  another  way  but  I cannot  direct  you 
in  it.  If  you  wish  to  go  further,  I refer 
you  to  Madame  Guyon.  ’ ’ He  is  wise  who 
can  divine  another  kind  of  wisdom  beyond 
his  own,  even  if  he  cannot  win  it.  They 
know  little  of  personal  religion  who  have 
not  watched  the  profound  debate  going 
on  in  the  human  heart — ^half  the  soul  for 
trusting  God,  half  for  suspecting  or  de- 
fying Him.  There  is  a sceptic  hidden  in 
the  devoutest  believer,  and  for  many  life 


will  be  over,  and  the  eternal  presence 
won,  before  the  war  of  faith  and  doubt 
is  ended. 

Bunyan,  who  knew  every  turn  in  the 
pilgrim  road,  had  a keen  insight.  In  the 
Holy  War,  when  the  city  of  Mansoul  was 
captured,  and  the  Aldermen  of  Diabolus 
had  been  put  to  death,  Incredulity  escaped 
in  the  night.  Search  was  made  for  him, 
but  he  could  not  be  found.  Later  he 
crept  back  into  the  city.  In  the  great 
allegory  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  is  placed  mid- way  in  the  journey, 
and  signifies  the  lonely  horrors  of  unbe- 
lief which  beset  Christian  long  after  his 
burden  had  dropped  off  at  the  Cross.  One 
day  a man  came  to  Luther  and  complain- 
ed that  there  were  times  when  he  did  not 
believe  anything.  Whereupon  the  Re- 
former loudly  praised  God,  saying  that 
he  had  long  thought  that  he  was  the  only 
man  of  whom  that  was  true.  Since  we 
are  all  skeptics  at  times,  we  should  be  less 
glib  in  what  we  say  about  men  for  whom 
faith  is  not  easy — knowing  that  every 
man  fights  a hard  fight. 

My  talk  today  has  to  do  with  the  faith 
by  w’hich  men  live  in  the  actual  world 
about  us.  Not  long  ago  the  editor  of  an 
English  paper  sent  out  letters  to  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life — artists,  actors, 
dramatists,  poets,  lawyers,  scientists,  jour- 
nalists, scholars,  travelers,  engineers,  re- 
formers, workingmen,  and  others — ^invit- 
ing each  to  tell  briefly  the  faith  by  which 
he  lived.  He  did  not  wish  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  but  he  felt  that  such 
an  avowal  would  be  of  help  to  many  who 
are  fighting  a hard  battle.  Most  of  the 
letters  were  sent  to  men  and  women  who 
are  not  publicly  identified  with  the  church, 
and  some  to  those  known  to  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  church,  if  not  opposed 
to  it.  Every  man,  said  the  editor,  must 
have  a faith  of  some  kind.  Thoughtful 
people  who  are  helping  to  do  the  work 
of  the  world  must  be  urged  forward  by 
some  belief,  some  hope,  some  aspiration, 
but  for  which  they  would  find  no  joy  in 
their  labor,  and  be  tempted  to  give  it  up. 

Eighty-four  letters  came  in  reply,  and 
they  make  a remarkable  symposium  typi- 
cal of  the  state  of  mind  in  our  day.  Some 
of  the  writers,  like  Bradlaugh  Bonner 
and  Edward  Clodd — opponents  of  reli- 
gion in  any  form — ^were  surprised  at  be- 
ing asked  to  state  the  faith  by  which  they 
live.  Others  found  it  difficult  to  state 
their  real  faith  definitely.  Some  fill  the 
larger  part  of  their  letters  telling^  what 
they  do  not  believe,  finding  it  easier  to 
deny  than  to  affirm ; but  before  they  close, 
nearly  every  one  tells  the  faith,  or  hope, 
or  dream  that  lies  back  of  his  work.  Let 
me  give  a brief  digest  of  those  letters, 
selecting  in  each  case  the  positive  note. 
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leaving  the  negations,  for  the  most  part,  religion  by  the  ill-treatment  meted  out 
out  of  account.  Meanwhile,  if  each  of  to  her  father,  writes : “My  faith ? The 

you  will  ask  himself  the  same  question,  it  faith  I live  by?  I do  not  recognize  the 
will  be  an  hour  well  spent.  phrase.  I have  no  faith,  but  just  the 

For  one  thing,  nearly  every  musician  common  sense  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
expresses  the  most  radiant  faith,  as  if  to  if  one  wants  to  be  happy  he  must  earn 
confirm  the  saying  of  Browning:  “ ’Tis  it  by  giving  happiness  to  others.  What  a 

we  musicians  know.’’  Madame  Albani  man  believes  matters  little,  it  is  what 
sums  up  the  truth  by  which  she  lives  in  he  does  that  is  of  importance;  and  as 
one  line  from  the  book  of  Job : “I  know  each  generation  holds  the  future  of  the 

that  my  redeemeth  liveth,  ’ ’ while  Alger-  next  in  its  hands,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
non  Ashton  is  content  to  say:  “Be  just  person  so  to  live  his  life  that  the  world 

and  fear  not.  ’ ’ Tito  Mattei  seeks  to  will  be  the  better,  and  not  worse,  for  his 
“help  any  one  in  distress,  to  mitigate  having  lived.” 

discord,  and  if  I cannot  speak  well  of  Herbert  Burrows,  a veteran  Socialist, 
any  one.  Silence ! ’ ’ Baroness  Orczy  says  shows  how  a man  may  find  his  faith  in  a 
she  would  deem  her  life  a failure  if  her  cause : “My  faith  is  summed  up  in  three 

art  had  not  helped  others  to  a clearer  words — the  New  Humanitarianism.  That 
vision  of  Christ,  of  whose  redeeming  grace  is  my  faith — the  fellowship  of  man — and 
she  is  never  for  a moment  in  doubt.  it  brings  me  a sure  and  certain  hope.  ’ ’ 

Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  manufacturer  and  Hear  now  Dr.  Cheyxe,  hated  and  feared 
man  of  affairs : ‘ ‘ My  experience,  ex-  as  a higher  critic  and  a destroyer  of  faith 

tending  over  a long  and  strenuous  life,  is  in  the  Bible : ‘ ‘ The  faith  I live  by  is 

that  the  Lord  is  ever  ready  to  ^ide,  di-  largely  that  of  St.  Paul.  My  ideal  is,  ‘ It 
rect  and  control  us,  and  if  we  seek  him  is  no  longer  I that  live,  but  Christ  that 
with  a whole  heart.  He  will  never  fail  us.  is  within  me.  ’ ’ ’ 

My  early  Methodist  training  remains  with  Edward  Clodd,  a militant  agnostic : 
me.  ” “ My  faith  ? Me  ? I am  puzzled  to  know 

William  Barrett,  scientific  phychist:  why  you  ask.  I am  not  animated  by  any 
“It  is  the  sense  of  Fatherhood,  the  ideal  belief,  nor  stimulated  by  any  hope.  I 
of  God  above  us,  and  the  sense  of  Broth-  reject  all  the  fundamental  dogmas — such 
erhood,  the  ideal  of  God  among  us,  by  as  are  left — of  Christianity.  The  only 
which  I live.  The  churches  have  lost  the  hope  that  I can  permit  myself  is  that  no 
meaning  of  the  word  religion — which  deed  or  word  of  mine  should  be  other- 
means  the  re-binding  of  the  race  together  wise  than  helpful  to  lessen  the  mass  of 
— and  it  has  become  an  external  process,  evil,  and  to  increase  the  stock  of  good- 
like tying  leaves  to  a winter  tree.  ’ ’ ness.  ’ ’ 

Domenico  Battaini,  editor  of  Modern  Joseph  Eickett,  a great  banker:  “We 

Culture:  “I  believe  in  God  the  Father  reason  from  the  love  we  bear  each  other 

of  all  believing  men.  That  is,  my  faith  and  the  sacrifice  we  are  willing  to  make, 
is  rooted  in  the  unity  of  the  common  that  there  is  somehow  an  all-encompass- 
brotherhood,  without  any  religious  distinc-  ing  love  and  care  not  less  kind  and  mi- 
tion.”  ^ nute  in  the  unbroken  silence  around  us. 

Kobert  Benson,  son  of  Archbishop  Ben-  Intellectual  beliefs  are  of  value  so  far 
son,  a recent  convert  to  the  Catholic  as  they  interpret  this.” 
church:  “For  me  the  one  central  belief  Justin  McCarthy,  historian,  publicist, 

which  is  the  pivot  of  all  the  rest  of  my  poet:  “The  question  you  ask  is  difficult 

life,  is  a divine,  intelligible  living  Author-  fQj.  those  who  seek,  and  have  not  yet 
ity,  the  mouthpiece  of  Christian  revela-  gained,  their  own  truth.  So  far  as  I can 
tion.  This  certitude  which  Catholics  have  niake  confession  in  so  grave  a matter,  I 
is,  for  me,  the  one  thing  that  makes  life  may  say  that  I find  help  in  the  message 
worth  living.”  ^ ^ of  the  German  poet’,  telling  its  hearers 

Annie  Besant,  once  a rabid  and  radical  to  reverence  in  manhood  the  dreams  of  his 
sceptic,  whose  Autobiography  is  a story  youth.’  ” 

of  long  struggle  for  truth,  found  peace  Alice  Maynell  states  her  faith  simply: 
and  certainty  in  Theosophy : “I  believe  < < Christianity  is  the  faith  to  which  I 

that  man  is  a spiritual  intelligence  shar-  ^nd  hope  to  cling  to  in 

ing  the  eternity  of  God  and  unfolding  ’ ’ and  in  like  manner  Ellen  Fow- 

his  powers  through  countless  ages.  Sin  is  -^yjjose  stories  are  widely  read,  only 
only  ignorance.  Everybody  is  on  the  -i.  ^ verse: 

march  toward  perfection,  and  our  differ- 
ences are  differences  of  age,  not  of  na-  “The  world  is  weary  of  new  tricks  of 
ture.  ’ ’ thought 

Bradlaugh  Bonner,  daughter  of  Charles  That  lead  to  nought; 

Bradlaugh,  who  was  to  England  what  In-  Sick  of  quack  remedies  prescribed  in  vain 
gersoll  was  to  our  country,  alienated  from  For  mortal  pain. 
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V('t  still,  above  them  all,  one  Figure 
stands, 

With  outstretched  hands.  ’ ’ 

Henry  Arthur  .Tones,  dean  of  the  mod- 
ern drama:  “What  props,  thou  asketh, 

in  these  bad  days,  my  soulf  My  creed, 
so  far  as  1 can  state  it,  is  that  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold:  Thou  must  not  dream,  thou 
needest  not  despair.  ’ ’ He  then  cjuotes 
the  chant  of  Empedocles  on  Etna  as  ex- 
pressing his  faith,  stoic  in  its  stern  and 
brave  facing  of  the  ultimate  mystery. 

Alexander  Mottos,  a brilliant  journalist: 

‘ ‘ 1 believe  in  doing  the  best  work  we  have 
it  in  us  to  do.  For  the  rest,  I place  my 
trust  in  God,  who  never  inflicts  upon  us 
greater  suffering  or  failure  than  He  en- 
ables us  to  endure.’’ 

Stephen  Eeynolds,  author  of  many 
books:  “I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what 

my  faith  is.  Do  not  want  to  know.  A 
faith  that  can  be  put  into  words  is  not 
faith,  but  belief.  If  there  is  another  life, 
well  and  good.  If  not,  well  and  good. 
That’s  how  it  will  be  whether  it  is  or 
not.  Meanwhile,  there  is  lots  to  do.  ’ ’ 

H.  G.  Wells  does  not  call  himself  a 
Gliristian,  though  he  considers  himself  a 
religious  man:  “I  am  convinced  that 

whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  that  recklessness  is  an  essential 
quality  of  the  spiritual  life.  I believe 
that  intelligence  is  essential  to  salvation, 
and  that  mental  indolence  is  the  unfor- 
givable sin.  I have  a horror  of  church- 
es, but  I love  the  Quakers.  ’ ’ 

Robert  Hitchens,  author  of  The  Gar- 
den of  Allah:  “Tolstoy,  I think,  is  right 

in  saying  that  love  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  religion.  It  is  often  difficult  to  love. 
But  I find  it  more  difficult  to  hate  my 
fellow  man,  and  hope  I always  may.’’ 
Thomas  Holmes,  a life-long  worker 
among  the  poor.  ‘ ‘ My  faith  ? I am  too 
busy.  I am  happy,  childishly  happy, 
though  often  indignant.  I have  the  love 
of  the  poor  and  the  smile  of  God;  what 
else  matters?  And  I grow  younger  as 
I get  older.’’ 

Maartens  Maartens,  one  of  the  strong- 
est novelists  of  our  'day : ‘ ‘ The  faith  I 

live  and  die  in — why  should  I not  speak 
of  it?  It  is  the  faith  of  Eschylus  and  of 
Isaiah,  of  Shakespeare,  Angelo,  and 
Goethe:  Thou  doest  all  things,  and  all 

thoughts  are  known  unto  Thee.” 

George  Russell,  poet  and  leader  of  the 
Irish  drama:  “The  words  that  most  of- 

ten recur  to  me  are  those  of  the  old 
prayer : ‘ Full  of  Zeus  are  the  cities. 

Full  of  Zeus  are  the  harbors.  Full  of 
Zeus  are  all  the  ways  of  men.  We  also 
are  his  off-spring.  ’ There  you  have,  so 
far  as  I can  state  it,  the  faith  I live  by.  ’ ’ 
Tagore,  the  Hindu  poet:  “From  Su- 


I'rcme  Love  the  w'orld  has  its  birth.  In 
Supreme  Love  it  has  its  life.  Towards 
Supreme  Love  it  i)rogresses,  and  in  it  it 
has  its  end.  ’ ’ 

There  are  many  other  confessions  in 
this  symposium,  some  radiant  with  faith, 
some  dim  with  doubt,  all  equally  earnest 
and  sincere— truly,  many  men  of  many 
minds.  They  are  men  and  women  of 
bright  and  keen  intellect,  noble  and  use- 
ful in  their  lives,  serving  their  genera- 
tion in  the  varied  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. Yet  how  meager  is  the  faith  by 
which  some  of  them  live.  They  agree, 
almost  without  dissent,  that  faith’  of  some 
kind  is  necessary  to  happy  and  fruitful 
living.  It  is  plain  that  every  one  of 
tliem  has  a faith  of  some  sort,  including 
those  who  deny  that  they  have  any.  They 
take  a S})iritual  view  of  life,  and  most 
of  them  testify,  unconsciously,  to  the  real- 
ity of  a beneficent  will  behind  the  chances, 
changes  and  tragedies  of  life.  There  is 
much  uncertainty  and  halting  doubt,  but 
they  all  affirai  that  life  is  not  a thing 
to  be  shuffled  through  without  hope  or 
honor,  and  that,  whatever  our  beliefs  or 
disbeliefs,  we  must  not  shirk. 

Hardly  a one  of  these  writers  sets  forth 
his  faith  in  a formal  creed.  Most  of 
them  confess  frankly  that  the  church  has 
nothing  for  them,  and  that  it  has  largely 
lost  its  influence.  No;  it  is  in  their  at- 
titude toward  the  universe,  not  in  set 
dogmas,  that  these  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  embody  their  views  of  life  and 
destiny.  Their  attitude  is  that  life  is  a 
great  adventure,  and  such  faith  as  they 
liave  is  what  they  have  won  from  the 
great  mystery.  Faith  with  them  is  not  a 
passive  thing.  It  is  a moral  act — a sally 
of  the  will,  a daring  challenge  of  the  un- 
conquerable soul  of  man.  And  this  act 
of  the  will  redeems  them  from  aimless, 
hopeless  living.  Most  of  them  find  their 
faith,  such  as  it  is,  in  their  work — for 
work  honestly  done  will  lead  a man  to 
faith  in  the  end,  despite  himself. 

Often  it  is  only  a vague  faith  in  faith 
that  speaks  in  these  confessions;  and  it 
recalls  the  famous  saying  of  Joseph  Park- 
er: “I  wonder  whether  I shall  ever 

have  the  courage  to  preach,  ‘Whosoever 
believeth  shall  be  saved,’ — not  believeth 
in  this  or  that  doctrine,  but  whosoever 
helievethl”  If  men  having  only  a fal- 
tering faith  in  faith  live  nobly  and  use- 
fuUy,  surely  those  who  have  a firm  and 
full  faith  should  live  heroic  lives.  Not 
many  of  these  letters  refer  to  the  Bible 
— though  one  sceptic  admits  that  in  every 
great  hour  of  life  the  simple  words  of 
the  Bible  somehow  utter  for  him  what 
is  in  his  heart.  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Goethe, 
Wordsworth  are  quoted  often,  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold  more  frequently  than  any 
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other.  It  was  a surprise  to  me  to  see 
what  a ministry  Arnold  still  has  to  the 
best  mind  of  the  age.  His  faith  was  a 
blend  of  stoic  sterness  and  wistful  long- 
ing for  something  more  tender.  In  his 
Note-Book  we  find  him  going  back  to 
Thomas  a Kempis,  as  if  always  strug- 
gling through  the  thick  shadows  to  touch 
the  hem  of  a seamless  robe. 

Confessions  such  as  these  should  teach 
us  a wise  and  sweet  charity  toward  our 
fellow  souls.  If  men  live  by  a faith 
other  than  our  own,  we  should  respect 
their  faith,  seeking  the  while  not  to  be 
better  than  others,  but  to  be  better  than 
ourselves.  Any  form  of  faith  that  helps 
a man  to  reach  up  out  of  the  night  that 
covers  him  and  lay  hold  of  reality,  is 
worthy  of  our  homage.  For,  despite  di- 
versities of  words  and  points  of  view,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  human  heart  is  one, 
and  that  all  men  are  in  quest  of  the  same 
great  end.  Once  a sweet  lady  was  asked 
as  to  her  faith,  and  she  said  that  it  was 
the  inherited  faith  of  her  fathers— the 
Friends. 

‘‘Then,’’  said  a young  zealot,  “you 
are  an  unbeliever,  and  will  be  lost.  ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Never,  ’ ’ she  answered,  ‘ ‘ if  there  were 
no  true  God  to  trust  in,  I should  still 


believe  in  the  gods  of  the  woods  and  the 
streams.  In  fact,  I believe  in  everything 
— in  God,  in  man,  in  nature — there  is  no 
unbelief ! ’ ’ Out  of  that  talk  grew  these 
lines: 

* ‘ There  is  no  unbelief ! 

Whoever  plants  a seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, 
Trusts  he  in  God! 

“There  is  no  unbelief! 

Whoever  sees  ’neath  winter ’s  field  of  snow 
The  silent  harvests  of  the  future  grow, 
God’s  power  must  know! 

* ‘ There  is  no  unbelief ! 

Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep 
Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  slumber  deep, 
Knows  God  will  keep! 

‘ ‘ There  is  no  unbelief ! 

The  heart  that  looks  on  when  dear  eye- 
lids close 

And  dares  to  live  when  life  has  only  woes, 
God’s  comfort  knows! 

‘ ‘ There  is  no  unbelief ! 

For  thus  by  day  and  night,  unconsciously, 
The  heart  lives  by  that  faith  the  lips  deny, 
God  knoweth  why ! ’ ’ 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  17,  1914— THROUGH  FAITH  TO  SCIENCE 


So  great  has  been  the  confusion  of 
mind  as  to  the  relation  of  Science  to  Re- 
ligion that  it  has  seemed  to  me  worth 
while  to  try  to  clear  the  air.  Science 
and  Religion— these  two  mighty  forces 
rule  our  life  and  shape  it,  each  in  its 
way  a revelation  of  truth.  When  each 
does  its  proper  work  there  is  neither  con- 
flict nor  confusion,  but  when  either  over- 
steps its  bounds  there  is  friction.  As  a 
fact,  both  have  been  equally  guilty  of 
bigotry  in  respect  of  the  other,  and  hence 
a long  war  where  there  should  have  been 
peace. 

Happily  the  smoke  and  dust  of  debate 
are  drifting  awaj^  and  we  now  see  the 
w’hole  field  in  a clearer,  kinder  light. 
Looking  back,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  a 
clash  between  a crude  science  and  an 
antiquated  theology.  Science  was  new, 
flushed  with  power,  eager  for  freedom, 
radical,  and  irreverent.  Theology  was  old 
and  about  to  vanish,  as  theologies  have 
done  in  every  age — not  because  it  was 
untrue,  but  because  it  was  unequal  to 
the  gro’^^^ng  vision  of  truth.  Each  age 
must  have  its  own  theology — must  re- 
think the  great  truths  and  set  them  in 
the  light  of  a new  day.  For  theology 
has  in  it  the  “truths  that  wake  to  per- 
ish never,”  and  today  it  rises  out  of  the 


higher  thought  and  life  of  the  world  puri- 
fied, enriched,  and  matured. 

We  of  today  can  hardly  imagine  the 
furor  of  anger  and  fear  evoked  by  the 
thesis  of  Darwin  in  1859.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  felt  by  many  that  a 
death-blovv^  had  been  given  to  Faith,  and 
that  Oiristianity  would  not  live  out  the 
century.  Such  fears  are  incredible  to 
us.  Darnun  said,  and  rightly  so,  that 
his  thesis  was  not  a foe  of  faith,  and  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
pute. Not  so  Huxley  and  Tyndall.  They 
took  up  clubs  and  went  forth  to  war,  and 
the  fight  was  furious.  Meanwhile,  not  a 
few  Avere  engaged  in  a hunt  for  the 
“missing  link”  between  man  and  mon- 
key. After  a while,  as  science  more  and 
more  won  its  way,  there  arose  a tribe  of 
men  who  sought  to  reconcile  the  facts  of 
science  with  the  truths  of  theology 
building  a bridge  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  "Some  of  their  books  were  fearful- 
ly and  wonderfully  made,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  lectures  of  Joseph  Cook,  which 
John  Fiske  classed  with  the  Insane  Lit- 
erature in  the  Harvard  library.  Such 
books  have  now  gone  the  way  of  all  the 
earth  never  to  return. 

At  last  one  wit  said  that  the  Bible 
w'as  not  meant  to  teach  us  how’  the  heav- 
ens go,  but  how  to  go  to  heaven.  Slowly 
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the  effort  to  make  Genesis  fit  the  facts 
of  Geology  gave  way  to  a nobler,  truer 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible  and 
its  service  to  the  life  of  man.  Matthew 
Arnold  began  to  study  the  Bible  as  lit- 
erature, showing  that,  when  so  studied, 
it  reveals  the  growth  of  that  God-con- 
sciousness in  the  soul  of  the  race  which  is 
the  heart  of  religion.  So  it  began  to  be 
evident  that  the  war  was  not  between 
Science  and  the  Bible,  but  between  a 
pugnacious  science  and  an  old  dogma 
about  the  Bible  which,  however  useful  in 
its  day,  was  no  longer  to  be  held.  Now 
we  see  that  the  Bible  grew  out  of  a pro- 
found religious  life,  and  that  when  right- 
ly used  it  produces  in  us,  infallibly,  the 
kind  of  life  out  of  which  it  grew. 

Then  came  the  noble  and  beautiful  sci- 
ence of  Comparative  Beligions.  Max 
Muller  and  others  began  to  read  the  sacred 
books  of  all  peoples,  placing  them  side  by 
each,  seeking  the  surd  of  faith,  so  to 
speak — that  which  was  common  to  all  and 
the  basis  of  each.  From  such  studies  it 
began  to  be  clear  that  religion,  so  far 
from  being  a thing  imposed  upon  man, 
or  a mere  embroidery  of  mystery  fring- 
ing his  thought,  is  rooted  in  the  depths 
of  his  nature  and  the  master  fact  in  his 
life.  As  such,  it  must  be  accepted  and 
reckoned  -with  as  a fact  by  Science,  and 
studied  with  the  same  reverence  and  care 
vsdth  which  other  great  facts  are  studied. 
Hence  the  scientific  inquiry  into  religious 
experience  now  going  on.  Crude  in  its 
beginnings,  it  is  still  imperfect  owing  to 
the  exceeding  difficulty  of  such  research- 
es, but  much  good  has  come  of  it.  Also, 
not  a little  injury,  as  all  must  see — due 
to  a lack  of  that  insight  which  is  ever 
the  fruit  of  sympathy. 

Take  the  recent  lectures  of  Shotwell 
on  The  Boligious  Bevolution  of  Today, 
delivered  at  Amherst.  It  is  a brilliant 
book,  but  manifestly  unfair  and  mislead- 
ing. He  traces  religion  back  to  its  low- 
est crudest  beginnings,  finding  its  origin  in 
fear,  while  extolling  science  as  it  is  today 
— setting  the  one  over  against  the  other, 
to  the  disparagement  of  religion.  He  even 
tells  us  how  the  primitive  men  thought 
and  felt  about  matters  of  faith,  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  how  he  found  out  the 
mind  of  the  first  men.  There  are  no 
diaries,  no  autobiographies,  no  records. 
The  fact  is  he  set  his  imagination  to 
work  and  calls  the  result  scientific  fact. 
That  is  not  only  unjust  but  absurd.  Had 
he  shown  how  science  has  come  up 
through  magic,  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
occultism,  slowly  climbing  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  it  would  have  been  fair. 

All  our  faculties  and  endowments  had 
lowly  origins.  When  cathedrals  are  out- 
lawed because  our  aboriginal  ancestors 


built  only  straw  huts;  when  Bach  and 
Mozart  are  laughed  at  because  early 
(music  was  made  from  conch-shells  or 
beaten  sticks;  when  poetry  is  railed  at 
because  its  first  forms  were  crude,  and 
Shakespeare  is  made  a but  of  scorn — 
then  may  the  religion  of  Jesus  be  belit- 
tled because  of  the  fantastic  forms  of 
the  earliest  faith.  We  must  not  compel 
larks  to  live  under  water  because  their 
forefathers  were  fishes.  Such  a proce- 
dure is  not  even  sensible,  much  - less  sci- 
entific. Books  like  “The  Golden  Bough, “ 
by  Frazer,  are  valuable  as  encyclopedias 
of  superstition;  but  if  their  findings  are 
used  to  discredit  the  faith  and  vision  of 
the  loftiest  souls  of  the  race,  it  is  sim- 
ply the  same  old  wolf-grin  of  scepticism 
wearing  the  lamb-skin  of  science.  When 
we  tear  off  the  mask  and  see  what  it  is, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it. 

Even  such  a book  as  “Varieties  of  Be- 
ligious  Experience,'^  by  William  James, 
is  open  to  severe  criticism.  One  would 
think  that  the  author  Avas  writing  a the- 
sis on  the  pathology  of  religion,  as  if 
only  its  excesses,  eccentricities,  and  ab- 
normalities were  worthy  of  note.  Of  that 
bright  and  deep  stream  of  faith  and 
vision,  flowing  through  the  ages  like  a 
river  of  God,  he  has  almost  nothing  to 
say.  Suppose  one  should  study  the  great 
poets  as  James  studies  the  lives  of  the 
saints  ? By  the  same  method  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  Shakespeare  or  Shelley 
worthy  of  contempt.  If  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  is  to  pass  for  a scientific 
study  of  religious  experience,  it  belongs 
in  what  Balfour  calls  the  category  of 
negligibility.  And  so  it  will  be  classed 
until  science  learns  to  deal  with  facts  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  facts. 

So  much  for  the  background  of  my 
thesis  tonight.  Nothing  is  more  amus- 
ing that  the  abject  faith  with  which  men 
swallow  anything  wearing  the  label  of 
Science.  Let  any  man  put  forth  any 
kind  of  dogma  and  call  it  scientific  and 
it  will  be  accepted  as  the  eternal  truth. 
Along  with  this  credulity  goes  the  wide- 
spread impression  that  Science  is  all 
knowledge,  and  religion  all  faith.  Not 
long  ago  a ruddy-faced  youth  put  it  in 
that  way  to  me,  with  such  an  accent  on 
the  word  faith  as  led  me  to  think  that 
he  would  define  it  as  the  Harvard  stu- 
dent did:  “Faith  is  the  ability  to  be- 

lieve what  you  know  is  not  so.” 

Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  our  think- 
ing, whether  it  be  in  science  or  in  re- 
ligion, begins  and  ends  in  faith.  Nor 
can  it  ever  be  otherwise.  Unless  a man 
is  willing  to  walk  by  faith  he  cannot 
walk  at  all  in  the  dim  country  of  this 
world.  Let  me  state  the  familiar  facts 
as  they  have  been  emphasized  in  all 
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books  on  logic  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  it.  That  is  a great  and  heroic  faith 
to  our  own.  That  there  exists  in  man  worthy  of  a saint — and  it  has  removed 
intellect,  critical  and  constructive,  with  mountains.  ^ - 

an  eye  for  reality  and  the  power  to  reach  Nevertheless,  it  is  faith  faith  of  ex- 
it is  not  something  that  has  been  or  can  actly  the  same  kind  which  a religious  man 
be  proved.  It  must  be  assumed.  If  a exercises  when  he  trusts  the  fundamental 
man  takes  nothing  for  granted,  he  will  truths  of  religion.  If  this  be  so,  it  may 
do  no  thinking — having  nothing  to  think  be  asked.  Why  do  not  the  great  men  of 
about  When  he  thinks  he  assumes  that  science  admit  it?  They  do — that  is,  those 
the  intellect  exists,  and  that  it  is  trust-  who  have  had  any  training  in  philosophy, 
worthy.  He  assumes  that  the  laws  of  So  far  as  they  do  not  admit  it  the  fact 
thought  are  valid.  He  cannot  prove  that  is  due  to  the  same  reason  that  Samuel 
they  are  valid — unless  there  is  some  way  Johnson  once  gave  a woman  who  asked 
to  prove  it  without  thinking.  Huxley  him  why  he  had  defined  in  his  dictionary 
knew  this  and  states  the  matter  with  his  the  word  ‘‘pastern’’  as  the  knee  of  a 
usual  lucidity  when  he  said:  horse:  “Ignorance,  Madam,”  he  re- 

“It  is  quite  true  that  the  ground  of  replied,  “pure  ignorance.”  Not  all  men 
every  one  of  our  actions,  and  the  valid-  of  science  have  taken  time  to  go  down 
ity  of  all  our  reasonings,  rest  upon  a and  look  at  the  foundation  of  human 
great  act  of  faith  which  leads  us  to  take  thought,  and  therefore  they  do  not  realize 
the  experience  of  the  past  as  a safe  guide  that  it  rests  upon  faith, 
in  our  dealings  with  the  present  and  the  Let  Huxley  lead  us  still  further:  “If 
future.”  there  is  anything  in  the  world  which  I 

Back  of  this  position  it  is  impossible  do  believe  in,  it  is  the  universal  validity 
to  go.  The  home  of  the  original  princi-  of  the  law  of  causation;  but  that  uni- 
ples  of  knowledge  is  in  the  mind.  We  versality  cannot  be  proved  by  any  amount 
cannot  prove  them.  We  must  take  them  of  experience,  let  alone  that  which  comes 
on  faith  or  not  at  all.  They  are  assump-  to  us  through  the  senses.  ’ ’ Now  the  law 
tions  made  in  accordance  with  what  the  of  causation  is  fundamental  to  science. 
Greeks  called  “right  reason.”  The  Without  it  chaos  comes  again.  Yet  Hux- 
ideas  of  God,  of  the  moral  law,  are  of  ley  says  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  uni- 
the  same  kind.  No  one  can  prove  them,  versal.  But  he  believes  absolutely  in  its 
No  proof  is  needed.  They  are  the  result  universal  validity.  With  this  all  will 
of  insight  in  accordance  with  right  rea-  agree,  but  we  ought  to  have  the  grace  to 
son.  Insight  does  not  determine  the  na-  confess,  as  he  did,  that  it  is  a matter  of 
ture  of  the  reality;  that  remains  to  be  faith.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  idea 
investigated.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  that  science  is  all  knowledge?  No  doubt 
a venture  of  faith.  Those  who  decline  it  will  be  said  that  the  faith  of  science 
to  make  that  initial  step  can  have  neither  has  been  justified  by  the  facts  so  far  as 
religion  nor  science.  If  the  faith  on  we  have  found  them.  So  has  the  faith 
which  science  rests  is  valid  so  is  that  of  of  religion.  Surely,  if  it  is  possible  for 
religion.  Indeed,  it  is  the  same  mind  the  human  mind  to  reach  reality  at  all, 
making  the  same  adventure,  and  if  it  is  it  has  reached  it  in  religion.  If  not,  then 
to  be  trusted  in  one  field  it  may  be  human  experience  is  not  trustworthy  in 
trusted  in  the  other.  any  field.  , « , 4.1. 

In  the  same  way,  the  basal  premise  Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  tne 
of  science  is  the  reality  of  the  external  faith  of  science  has  been  justified  by  fact, 
world.  Of  that  reality  there  is  no  proof.  Huxley  said  he  could  not  prove^  the  ex- 
Moreover,  an  unanswerable  argument  can  istence  of  matter — though  he  weighed  it, 
be  made  against  it.  Yet  every  man  measured  it,  and  lectured  about  it.  He 
knows  so  far  as  he  knows  anything,  that  saw  the  humor  of  the  situation  and  en- 

the  world  is  real  and  not  a phantom,  joyed  it.  Like  many  others  he  held  to 

But  how  does  he  know  it?  He  knows  it  the  atomic  theory  of  matter,  but  he  had 

by  an  act  of  faith!  Again  it  is  an  in-  never  seen  an  atom.  Not  long  ago,  in 

sight  in  accordance  with  right  reason,  the  Cavendish  laborato^,  so  the  Proceed- 
Stili  the  question  comes,  Is  the  object  of  ings  of  the  Royal  Society  report,  a pho- 
science  real?  The  universal  answer  is  tograph  was  made  of  a ray  of  radium 
seen  it  is  real.  That  answer,  however,  is  passing  through  a vacuum  tube,  showing 
not  the  result  of  proof.  In  the  light  of  not  only  the  atom,  but  the  atom  broken 
reason  the  reality  is  seen,  and  the  truth  up  into  ions.  So  that  what  had  long  been 
of  the  insight  is  taken  for  granted.  The  a theory  held  as  an  article  of  faith,  was 
man  of  science  believes  that  truth  exists,  proved  by  the  facts, 
that  it  can  be  found,  that  the  laws  of  the  And  now  let  us  go  one  step  further 
mind  are  valid  to  find  it,  and  that  it  is  down  and  ask.  What  is  the  faith  which 
worth  finding — so  off  he  goes  in  quest  of  underlies  both  science  and  religion?  What 
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is  the  basis  of  the  whole  structure  of  hu- 
man thought?  It  is  the  faith,  to  state 
it  in  a word,  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
akin  to  the  Eternal  Mind.  Of  this  faith 
all  valid  insight,  all  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, all  profound  religious  experience, 
are  so  many  confirmations.  Were  it  not 
so,  man  would  stand  and  stare  at  the 
universe  in  perjjetual  bewilderment,  un- 
able to  make  any  sense  out  of  it.  in- 
stead, he  finds  it  responsive  to  his  thought; 
he  can  trace  its  laws,  follow  the  path 
of  its  forces — because  the  mind  within 
him  is  akin,  dimly  it  may  be,  to  the 
Mind  that  initiates,  impels,  and  controls 
the  stately  order  of  the  world. 

Since  Science  and  Religion  both  rest 
upon  the  same  fundamental  faith,  and 
both  attest,  each  in  its  own  manner,  the 
kinship  of  man  with  God,  they  ought  to 
work  together  in  fellowship.  They  have 
to  do  with  the  same  universe,  but  they 
ask  different  questions  about  it.  Science 
asks  what  are  the  facts;  religion  asks 
what  do  they  mean.  Obviously  we  must 
have  the  facts  before  we  can  interpret 
them,  and  thus  science  may  be  a friend 
of  faith.  Of  origins  and  ends  science  has 
nothing  to  say.  Indeed,  she  cannot  pro- 
nounce upon  such  matters  and  remain  true 
to  her  mission — though  men  of  science 
have  done  so,  often  seeming  to  use  Sci- 
ence as  a sanction  for  their  opinions.  But 
opinions  are  not  facts.  On  the  other 
hand  religion  has  her  great  mission,  that 
of  enabling  man  to  overcome  the  evil  with- 
in himself  and  win  spiritual  peace;  and 
in  this  Science  can  help  in  so  far  as  she 
is  true — for  it  is  the  truth  that  makes  us 
free. 

We  want  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Our  house  of  faith 
must  rest  upon  the  rock  of  reality,  not 
upon  the  shifting  sand.  Every  fact  which 
Science  can  find  in  the  sky  above  and 
upon  the  earth  below  is  so  much  truth 
added — broadening  the  skirts  of  light,  al- 
beit deepening  the  wonder  and  mystery 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Loweil 
stated  the  truth  in  his  great  lines  in  “The 
Gathedral.^’ 


“Science  was  Faith  once;  Faith  were 
Science  now. 

Would  she  but  lay  her  bow'  and  arrow  by 

And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  her 
time. 

Nothing  that  keeps  thought  out  is  safe 
from  thought. 

For  there’s  no  virgin-fort  but  self-re- 
spect. 

And  Truth  defensive  hath  lost  hold  on 
God.” 

Let  us  not  take  the  defensive  attitude 
toward  Science,  as  though  we  were  afraid 
of  fact.  By  as  much  as  we  do  so  we  have 
lost  hold  of  God.  Still  less  should  faith 
be  offensive.  No;  we  must  live  with 
open  minds,  eager  for  every  ray  of  light, 
knowing  that  all  truth  confirms  a true 
faith,  and  that  the  man  who  seeks  the 
truth  is  a servant  of  the  Most  High.  Let 
us  toil  as  Pasteur  toiled,  serving  God  by 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  man;  and 
pray  as  he  prayed  in  his  reverent  study  of 
science: 

‘ ‘ Grant,  O Lord,  that  by  persevering 
labors  I may  bring  a little  stone  to  the 
frail  and  ill-assured  edifice  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  those  deep  mysteries  of  life  and 
death  where  all  our  intellects  have  so  la- 
mentably failed.” 

Of  a truth  Pasteur  is  entitled  to  be- 
long to  a new  order  of  sainthood.  He 
held  that  ‘ ‘ Science  is  the  redemption  of 
man  by  man,  ’ ’ as  religion  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  by  the  grace  of  God.  To 
man,  he  said,  has  been  published  a triple 
gospel — of  his  soul,  of  his  body,  of  his 
goods ; and  in  that  faith  has  lived,  toiling 
in  the  love  of  God  for  the  good  of  man. 
^ly  plea  is  for  a reverent.  God-fearing 
science,  and  for  a religion  noble  enough 
to  take  the  last  found  fact  of  science  and 
read  its  meaning  in  the  light  of  God  in 
Christ.  Then  the  faith  of  Science  and 
the  faith  of  Religion  shall  be  as  the  two 
wings  of  the  soul  for  a longer  flight: 

“One  in  the  freedom  of  the  Truth, 

One  in  the  joy  of  paths  untrod. 

One  in  the  soul’s  perennial  Youth, 

One  in  the  larger  thought  of  God.” 
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